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Ertc GILL. (From a photograph). Frontispiece. 

Estin THaLassaA. (1910). Hoptonwood stone. In the possession of 
H. Count Kessler, Berlin. 

MOTHER AND CHILD. Front view. (1910). Portland stone. In the 
possession of Professor William Rothenstein. 

MOTHER AND CHILD. Three-quarter view. 

CRUCIFIX. (1910). Hoptonwood stone. National Gallery, Millbank. 

Cupp. (1910). Portland stone. Formerly in the possession of the late 
Gordon Wensky Moore, Esq. 

TUMBLER. Front view. (1912). Hoptonwood stone. In a private collection. 
(Owner unknown). 

TUMBLER. Back view. 

MADONNA AND CHILD. (1912). Portland stone, coloured and gilt. In 
the possession of Lawrence Dale, Esq. 


Torso. (1912). Bath stone. Manchester City Art Gallery. (Rutherston 
Collection). 

THE GOLDEN CaF. (1912). Stone, gilt. In the possession of Sir Cyril 
Kendal Butler. 

THE Divine Lovers. (1922). Box wood. In the possession of the Sculptor. 

MADONNA AND CHILD. Three-quarter and front views. (1912). Plasticene 
model for bronze, and plaster statuette. Plasticene model destroyed ; 
Bronzes in The National Gallery, Fohannesburg, and private collections. 


TUMBLER. (1913). Bath stone. In the possession of Cosmo Gordon, Esq. 

DANCER. (1913). Bath stone. Formerly in the possession of the late fohn 
Quinn, Esq., New York. 

MOTHER AND CHILD. Three-quarter view. (1913). Bath stone. In a 
private collection. 

MOTHER AND CHILD. Back view. 
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Boxers. (1913). Portland stone. Formerly in the possession of the late 
George Mallory, Esq. 

Torso AND Heap. Front and back views. (1913). Bath stone. In a 
private collection, America. (Owner unknown). 

14TH STATION, WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. (1918). Hoptonwood stone. 
The property of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 

QTH STATION, WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. (1918). Hoptonwood stone. 
The property of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 

St. SEBASTIAN. Front and side views. (1919-1920). Portland stone. 
In the possession of André Raffalovich, Esq. 

Torso. Back and front views. (1920). Bath stone. In the possession of 
Asa Lingard, Esq. 

ADAM AND Eve. (1920). Bathstone. In the possession of Professor William 
Rothenstein. 

ANADIOMENE. (1921). Bath stone. Jn the possession of Asa Lingard, Esq. 

4TH STATION, ST. CUTHBERT’S CHURCH, BRADFORD. (1922). Beer stone. 
By permission of the Rev. #. O’Connor. 


War MemoriaL. THE DRIVING OuT OF THE MONEY CHANGERS. (1922- 
1923). Portland stone. Leeds University. Presented by Professor 
Sir Michael Sadler, K.C.S I. 


SPLITs. Front view. (1923). Beer stone. Jn the possession of the Sculptor. 

SpLits. Back View. 

SpLits No. 2. Front view. (1923). Beer stone. In the possession of 
the Sculptor. 

Sptits No. 2. Three-quarter view. 

Torso. Deposition. Back and front views. (1924). Black marble. 
In a private collection. 

DRAWING FOR THE 5TH STATION, WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. (1913). Brush 
and wash. Manchester City Art Gallery. (Rutherston Collection). 
DESIGN FOR A WAR MEMORIAL. ‘THE DRIVING OUT OF THE MONEY CHANGERS. 
(1916). Pencil and wash drawing. Manchester City Art Gallery. 

(Rutherston Collection). 


DRAWING FOR THE 14TH STATION, WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. (1915). 
Brush and wash. Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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HE human race has never decided whether its golden 
age lies in the dim past or whether it is yet to be ina 
hardly less dim future. Various ages have held different 
opinions. To-day man’s belief in his ability, within certain 
limits, to mould his own future clearly is the prevalent one, 
despite the disillusionment caused by the War. We base 
our faith on the opinion that so-called antiquity was but the 
childhood of the world, while we ourselves are at once its 
newest and most ancient product ; infinitely greater in know- 
ledge, power, and accumulated experience than any of our 
predecessors. Dangerous as it must always be for anyone 
to attempt to isolate the dominant trends of thought in his 
own age, our outlook does appear to the present writer to be 
dependent upon two fundamental beliefs. The first in some 
form of industrialism. ‘The second in the relativity of truth. 
Now it is in opposition to these two concepts that Eric 
Gill’s credo finds its most complete and energetic expression. 
He is before everything else an intellectual artist. This does 


not mean an artist believing in the supremacy of the intellect, 
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but one whose intellect rather than his esthetic sensibility 
dominates his work. It would, therefore, be well to examine 
a little more closely these two concepts which place Mr. Gill 
so sharply at variance with the contemporary outlook. 

No event in the ancient world had so cataclysmic an effect 
on the habits and outlook of mankind as the harnessing of 
philosophic thought and experiment to all the needs of daily 
life by the first great English inventors. Great as was their 
learning, the brilliant Greek scientists of the Alexandrine 
age, the contemporaries of Euclid and Archimedes, had not 
even attempted to utilise it for business purposes. Hardly had 
the marriage of Science and business been consummated when 
a new world came into being, and two great tendencies were 
immediately discernible. The population began to increase 
at a rate hitherto undreamed of, and Science started that attack 
upon established belief which has, after a century and a half, 
left great multitudes without faith in any fixed and unalter- 
able truths. Perhaps the greatest incentive to this unparalleled 
increase in population was given by the sudden extension of 
the practice known to economists as Division of Labour. 
Division of labour has, of course, existed in a more or less 
simple form since Eve, not realising that economically speak- 
ing Adam would dig her grave not his own, decided that she 


preferred spinning to delving. It is a commonplace that 
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before the latter half of the eighteenth century, a workman 
was generally responsible for a large part of each object he 
made. Since then he has spent his life mechanically engaged 
on a single process of a complex manufacture. Gill, in 
company with many modern craftsmen, holds that only work 
which makes demands upon the highest skill and intelligence 
is worth doing at all. Denied the normal use of ehrese faculties, 
it is indeed small wonder that the working man is increasingly 
dissatisfied with conditions that demand nothing beyond a 
drudgery without understanding and without variety. The 
magnitude of the population prevents any immediate departure 
from a system, which alone can produce the colossal volume of 
goods necessary to feed, clothe, and amuse it. It is the extreme 
extension of Division of Labour which of all the attributes of 
industrialism calls forth the bitterest condemnation from Gill. 
In his own art this opposition manifests itself in a hostility 
towards the practice of making models in clay to be copied in 
marble by some one else. He condemns both participants in 
such a work: “the one,” he says, ‘‘ becomes a mere designer 
and maker of models, the other a mere executant, the one 
losing himself in sentiment, emotion and anecdotage, the 
other in technical dexterity.” 

No artist, or indeed, anyone else who believes that the 


greatest happiness in life comes from congenial labour, could 
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hold any other view. Even the most fervent apologists of 
industrialism seem to hope, not for a Millennium when the 
workman will enjoy his work, but when he will have but little 
work to do. 

Gill’s attitude towards the spiritual outlook of the modern 
world is no less uncompromising. It would be absurdly 
premature to assume that Science constitutes any sort of religion 
for the world to-day, or even for any considerable section of 
it. But since it has entered its present dynamic phase it has 
managed to shatter so many of the world’s most firmly estab- 
lished beliefs that doubt as to the existence of any absolute 
truths whatsoever has become general. Neither has Science 
ever consented to replace the beliefs she has smashed with 
anything but the most avowedly provisional of truths, each to 
be in turn shattered and replaced by another, provisional 
also but perhaps a painful inch nearer to something ultimate. 

It is surprising that the human race should accept with 
more or less goodwill the dictation of a mode of thought so 
alien to its own predilection for dogma and mental torpor. 

Unfortunately this acquiescence in a scientific dispensation 
does not betoken so great a reformation in our natures as 
might be supposed. The triumph of Science has been brought 
about by its ordering of our daily life, not by its attractiveness 


as a mental attitude. The great intellects of the period are 
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notable for their denial of the existence of absolute values. 
Einstein, whose discoveries are not even remotely grasped by 
the popular mind, is vaguely understood to have dealt the 
heaviest blow of them all at accepted belief and demonstrated 
the complete relativity of every truth. A popular guide-book 
to the elements of philosophy, written by one of the most 
enlightened of living thinkers, opens by asking whether there 
is any knowledge at all in the world which is so certain that 
no reasonable man could doubt it.* Gill is temperamentally 
opposed to such an attitude of mind. He is essentially a 
believer in absolute values and absolute truths. His mental 
and artistic development led him inexorably by stages later in 
his life to embrace a system which could satisfy his restless 
spirit. He does not believe in absolute values because he 
became a Catholic; he became one rather because he believed 
in their existence and the Church supplied them. 

So far his intellectual position has been presented in its 
negative aspect : that is in its hostile relations with two funda- 
mental concepts of contemporary life, Division of Labour, and 
the relativity of truth. It would now be well to attempt to 
give some account of the positive aspect of Gill’s attitude 
towards philosophy and zsthetics. Although it has its basis in 
the doctrine, explicit and implicit, of the Catholic Church, it is 

* The Problems of Philosophy, by Bertrand Russell. 
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itself the result of the evolution of a mind at once profound 
and logical, and of a character patient and uncompromising. 
This attitude has found dignified and able expression in a 
now considerable body of writing, notably in The Game, a 
monthly magazine, edited by Gill and his friends at Ditchling, 
and several short books, the most comprehensive of which is 
Sculpture ; an Essay on Stone-cutting. From this booklet 
come most of the quotations which follow. Man’s purpose on 
earth, according to the catechism of Christian doctrine, is to 
know God, to serve God, and to love God. Gill has constantly 
affirmed his belief in this dogma as being the true foundation 
for all forms of human activity. The artist he conceives to be 
a person privileged to be, in his own words, “‘ a partner with 
God in creation.” By the term “ artist’ he includes all men 
who, being responsible workmen, are concerned with the 
rightness and goodness of their work, though even then he 
distinguishes clearly between those whose work is of value 
for what it is, and those who make something the value of 
which lies in its usefulness. The artist has for his guidance, 
then, three fixed, absolute, and complementary values, those 
of Truth, Goodness, and Beauty. ‘These metaphysical cate- 
gories correspond with the Three Persons of the Trinity. 
Beauty, with which quality the artist is most directly con- 


cerned, cannot exist by itself, but proceeds from Truth and 
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Goodness. Far from existing independently of them, it is in 
fact nothing but an exhibition of Truth and Goodness. This 
belief fixes a profound gulf between Gill and those who adhere 
to the creed of Art for Art’s sake, of which so much was heard 
during the latter part of the last century. This ethical 
sympathy which, for Eric Gill, constitutes the whole motive 
of art, was to Oscar Wilde, for instance, only ‘‘ an unpardon- 
able mannerism of style.” * 

Gill has stated that “‘ Absolute values exist and are 
discoverable.” ‘The first of two qualities of this trinity are 
more or less easily discoverable by a Catholic in the rules 
laid down by the Church. Although he does not directly 
accept the modern view of Beauty, that it is a human con- 
ception pure and simple which cannot exist apart from its 
percipients, he does at least admit that “it is perceived 
intuitively, and the knowledge of it is developed by con- 
templation.”” ‘This admission is really tantamount to a recog- 
nition of Beauty, at least, as a subjective quality. For only thus 
can the extraordinary diversity of different ages’ appreciation 
of the meaning of beauty be accounted for. 

It would seem too arbitrary, too entirely. unjustifiable to 
deny that the beauty in Guido Reni and Carravaggio was as 
intuitively perceived by Sir Joshua Reynolds as, say, the 


* Preface to The Picture of Dorian Gray. 
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beauty of Giotto and El Greco by Clive Bell. To us the 


idea seems grotesque, but there will probably come an age 
when Victorian Gothic is passionately admired, if only because 
in the past the art of every period has been admired in turn by 
some age succeeding. Perhaps not quite all, but we are dis- 
covering new ancient arts with such rapidity that in a very 
few years they will all be exhausted. After all “‘ what man has 
done man can do,” and no one who can recall the epoch will 
deny that Victorian Gothic was much appreciated at the time 
it was built. 

To say that beauty is perceptible intuitively is as near as one 
can get to a satisfactory explanation for its appreciation ; but 
to show that it is an exhibition of Truth and Goodness is a 
harder matter. Perhaps that is why it is laid down axiomatically.* 
Although Gill has been constantly and profoundly influenced 
by the work produced by the great ages of faith, he has 
one very definite affinity with the most ‘‘ advanced ” modern 
movements, which is his disbelief in the necessity for a work 
of art to be a copy of nature. ‘‘ What is important,” he says, 
*“is what the workman has in his mind, not what some model 
has in his body.” This is the attitude of mind in all the great 
period of sculpture : not what they saw, but what they loved, 
that they carved.t Again more comprehensively he says: 


* Sculpture. { Lbid. 
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‘A work of sculpture may resemble other things or it may 
not, but such resemblance is accidental not substantive.’’* 
He even warns his pupils against the frequent use of living 
models, lest the beauties of appearance should tend to oust the 
beauties of thought, and concern for accuracy of anatomical re- 
presentation tend to oust concern for the beauty of the work itself. 
This somewhat doctrinaire alarm has never led Gill in his own 
work to lose his exquisite sense of the beauty of the human form. 
There are two methods of producing a piece of sculpture. 
It can be either modelled in clay by the artist and then copied 
by an artisan in stone or marble. Or it can be carved by the 
artist himself straight from the block. This distinction is, of 
course, not entirely rigid; but very few sculptors make full- 
size clay models before carving them in stone. There is a 
fundamental difference between modelling, which is a process of 
addition, and carving, which is one of subtraction. Since the 
Renaissance modelling has been the current tradition. Michael- 
angelo, who was both a carver and modeller, stands almost 
alone in that respect among the great masters. There seems to be 
little evidence concerning the practice among sculptors previous 
to the Renaissance, but the spontaneous spirit of the early 
sculpture and its bold irregularity strongly supports the view 
that it was carved directly. ‘The quantity and individuality 


* Sculpture. 
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of the stone figures which people the churches of Europe 
justify the idyllic vision of hundreds of medieval workmen 
perched on precarious scaffolding, each an artist, each making 
the stone chips fly in the breeze for the glory of God. Oddly 
enough Gill credits these men with considerably less technical 
dexterity than a modern “ trade” stone carver. The work of 
the carver owes part of its quality to the texture and resistance 
of the stone or marble ; modelling, on the other hand, does 
not, though Gill would readily admit that the modeller might 
relevantly draw inspiration from the original clay if the work 
were destined to be cast, for example, in bronze. For a clay 
model can be reproduced identically in metal. In this manner, 
indeed, a large proportion of both European and Eastern sculp- 
ture has been made. But where they refer solely to work in 
stone or marble the arguments of enthusiastic carvers must 
always have an attraction for logical minds. 

A work of art which is the product of one man’s mind and 
hands certainly possesses a unique quality of beauty which - 
gives one a profound sense of the unity between its inspiration, 
its execution, and its medium. 

This unity exists in the highest degree in Eric Gill’s work ; 
indeed, to the present writer, it is at once its most remarkable 
and its most moving attribute. 


Nevertheless, even the practice of making models in clay 
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to be copied subsequently by an artisan would seem to suit 
the somewhat impatient and feverish genius of our time, with 
its tendency towards uncompleted improvisation. This 
method has its logical justification. Its practitioner may reply 
that there is no such thing as a complete work which is the 
product of a single man. His work is only made possible by 
tradition, the accumulated knowledge of his predecessors. 
Another man than the artist has in all probability manufactured 
the tools, another quarried the marble, and so on. If the 
carver may have all this aid from other men, what logical 
objection can he have to the modeller’s going a little further 
and calling in a workman to relieve him of a certain part of 
his work, which, if he performed himself, would cause him 
to lose in spontaneity and to spend valuable time uselessly. 
However, a tradition which has produced the bulk of the 
greatest European sculpture between the Renaissance and 
Rodin needs no justification save its accomplishment. 

An attempt has been made in the preceding pages to give, 
in the small space allowed, some impression of the ideas 
which underlie and dominate the work of Eric Gill, and to 
indicate briefly the nature of their relation to the main trends 
of contemporary thought. The main facts of his career will 
throw some light on the development of his beliefs, and on 


their expression. 
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During the first half of the last century a patriotic Congre- 
gationalist missionary for many years propagated his sturdy 
creed among the South Sea Islanders. He was married, and the 
advent of a son finally necessitated a returnto England. It seems 
that the constant references by his father to the glories of the 
South Seas stimulated the boy’s already over-developed romantic 
sense. Later the family Congregationalism was abandoned, 
and Eric Gill’s father attached himself to a more picturesque 
form of Dissent. This was a Sect known as the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s Connexion. This Countess was Selina, wife of 
Theophilus, ninth Earl of Huntingdon, who fell under the 
influence of the religious revival, in which Wesley and Whitfield 
were conspicuous. She used her great wealth and position 
for furthering their aims from within the Church of England, 
until a quarrel with the Consistorial Court caused her reluctantly 
to constitute her Connexion a legally dissenting sect. Eric 
Gill’s father was for fifteen years curate at “‘ the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s ”’ Church in North Street, Brighton. In this 
town Eric Gill was born in 1882. 

For fourteen or fifteen years he appears to have been a 
normal child sharing with the majority of his age and sex a 
passion for railway engines. It was upon drawings of these, 
of which he made a large number, that he made his first essays 


in lettering. Like thousands of little boys he dreamed of 
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becoming an engineer. His father had other views, as fathers 
often have, and wished him to become an architect. He was 
overruled, and the young Eric was taken to see an engineer 
connected with the local waterworks. He had never hitherto 
thought of an engine from the point of its utility, nor did he 
care how many cubic feet of water it would pump hourly into 
the reservoir. He suddenly realised that he only cared 
zsthetically for engines, and that engineering, if it were a thing 
of utility rather than magnificence, was a bore. About this time 
the curate of the North Street Church came to the conclusion 
that to do without a Bishop was not an entirely satisfactory 
thing. He was ordained, therefore, in 1897 by the Bishop of 
Chichester, to which place the whole family presently moved. 
The boy was delighted with the change from an amor- 
phous collection of villas to a complete and enthralling town. 
He felt, in his own words, as though he had come out of 
nothing into something. There were no locomotives in 
Chichester, but their absence was hardly noticed and the last 
remnants of the engineering dream vanished. He simply sat 
down and drew the Cathedral from all its aspects. In this he 
was encouraged by his father who was himself an active water- 
colourist, who a year later announced that he had come to 


¢ 


the conclusion that his son “‘ must go in for a career of art.” 
This pronouncement was made to an art-master friend, a 
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Mr. George Herbert Catt, who was destined to be the first 
important artistic influence in Gill’s life. 

The period which followed was perhaps the happiest of 
his youth. He did well in the art school. His reverence for 
Mr. Catt was immense. On Sunday afternoons they would 
walk together in the town, where Mr. Catt would discourse 
upon the various styles of architecture, or in the woods, where 
he would quote an appropriate verse from “‘ In Memoriam ”’ 
at each tree. Mr. Catt’s enthusiasm fired him with a love of 
Tennyson which faded with his departure from Chichester. 
He also came to admire Herbert Railton, whose poor but by 
no means unskilful drawings of buildings fired his imagination. 

Through Mr. Catt he obtained his first commission, for 
a drawing of Portfield Church, which was reproduced on the 
cover of the Parish Magazine. He succeeded ill in his attempt 
to make the drawing like a Railton, and Mr. Railton was dis- 
pleased. He began to despair of drawing buildings, and yearned 
to become an architect. Various prebends of the Cathedral had 
been taking a kindly interest in the young man’s progress and 
looked with favour upon his aspiration ; so favourably, indeed, 
that they paid a part of his premium when he was accepted as 
a pupil in the office of William Douglas Caroe. 

Gill had followed his father with approval from the 


Countess of Huntingdon’s Church in Brighton to the Anglican 
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Church in Chichester. In London he found himself in an 
atmosphere of enthusiastic if rather vague socialism, sufficient, 
however, to make the doctrines of the Church of England 
appear cold and empty to him. He soon became an Agnostic 
and later a Socialist. His chief friend and adviser at this time 
was a Mr. George Carter, who guided him round London as 
Mr. Catt had guided him round Chichester. Two years later, 
in 1901, he met the third and last of the three men who 
dominated his youth and early manhood. He was attending 
a lettering class in the Old Regent Street premises of the 
Central School. A man was lettering on a blackboard. Gill 
noticed with excitement that the writer was making thick and 
straight lines and turning the corners with thin ones. 

The letterer was Edward Johnston. ‘This experience so 
inspired Gill that all his previous conceptions concerning 
lettering were scrapped. He became a warm friend and 
admirer of Johnston, with whom he shortly afterwards lived 
in Lincoln’s Inn, having forsaken the room in dreary Clapham 
in which he had hitherto lodged. 

Johnston was not a Socialist. His influence tended to 
centre Gill’s interest more and more in his work, and above 
all in the lettering which now began to occupy an increasing 
proportion of his time. During this time he obtained his first 


employment as a carver of letters. He was commissioned 
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to carve a headstone by Mr. J. D. Batten. This led to further 
commissions, sufficient, in fact, to keep him in constant employ- 
ment for the ten years during which he devoted himself, 
exclusively, to carving letters, and occasional heraldic shields 
for tombstones. ? 

This phase ended in 1910 when Gill proceeded logically 
and naturally to carve other things. He had assumed before 
that carving must necessarily be realistic, and being aware, 
ever since his failure to draw like Railton, of his own weakness 
as a naturalistic workman, took for granted his inability to be 
a sculptor. But one day he found himself carving a woman’s 
figure (Plate 1). Stiff, ill-balanced, and anatomically absurd, 
it does little more than hint at the magnificent qualities which 
were to appear in his later work. 

One of Gill’s most enlightened patrons was Count Kessler, 
for whose press at Weimar both he and Edward Johnston had 
designed lettering. Count Kessler saw his figure-carving. 
He excited Gill by at once recognising the promise it showed. 
This piece he bought some years later. Later in this same 
year Gill carved his first serious piece of sculpture. This was 
a Madonna and Child (Plates 2 and 3). He showed it to William 
Rothenstein, who was deeply impressed. Roger Fry, later on, 
also gave his work generous praise. 


Up to this time Gill had lived entirely in the craftsman’s 
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world. When he ceased to be a letterer only, he came into 
contact with a world whose interests and ideas far transcended 
those of the doctrinaire craftsmen. With the help of Count 
Kessler and other friends he obtained a considerable amount 
of work as a sculptor. 

In the following year he met Augustus John, through whose 
influence he held his first exhibition at the Chenil Gallery. 
Later he met Epstein, who went to stay with him at Ditchling ; 
here he quickly saw the importance of his work as a carver. 
The influence of Gill’s stone-carving upon him can be seen in 
the clear sweeping lines of the Oscar Wilde tomb at Pere 
Lachaise. ‘Together they dreamt of buying a small estate 
upon which great figures were to be hewn from rocks. Unfor- 
tunately the owner of the estate which they chose had no 
intention of selling it, and the dream never materialised: Gill 
awoke from this dream only to fall into another. The artistic 
middleman was to be eliminated, and he himself, Augustus 
John, William Rothenstein, Ambrose McEvoy, and Neville 
Lytton were to be instrumental in doing it. They were to 
take a house and exhibit their own work themselves, inde- 
pendently of dealers and artistic societies. But again the 
owner would not sell, and the second dream remained, im- 
material as the first. This was indeed an epoch of unfulfilled 


aspirations. The next was to be Count Kessler’s. 
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Kessler had become one of Gill’s most continuous sup- 
porters, and it was now his wish that he should go to Paris and 
study under Aristide Maillol. Gill agreed, but without en- 
thusiasm. A house was taken accordingly at Marly, but it 
was arranged that Gill should stay at an hotel for the first 
night; thither he went. 

Once alone in the tawdry magnificence of the great French 
bedroom his indifference towards the whole scheme gave way 
to an active antipathy for it. Whether the hotel servants 
had received with too suspicious or supercilious an air the 
modest young English craftsman—guest of the exquisite Count 
Kessler, or whether he suddenly conceived that the English 
tradition of carving, such as it was, was worthy of being followed, 
will probably remain a mystery. But whatever the cause may 
have been, the result was that he entrained within the hour 
for his native land. And so the Sussex rocks remained unhewn, 
the art dealer in the saddle, and Eric Gill an English sculptor. 

Directly Gill ceased being a craftsman and became an artist 
he was faced with a whole new series of intellectual and 
spiritual problems. A brief period of self-examination 
revealed the fact that his attitude to existence was vague and 
negative. Until about 1905 he had been an Agnostic, and 
from 1905 until 1910 a Socialist. Feeling that both these 


beliefs were adequate for the needs of a craftsman, but wholly 
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inadequate for a creative artist, he attempted to form for 
himself a personal religion. In this religion the position of 
art was definable as the expression of the consciousness of 
man, and man himself as the expression of the consciousness 
of God. During two years of fitful and uncertain struggling, 
Gill was troubled all the time by the knowledge that as this 
creed was held by no one else, it was unlikely that it contained 
any of that absolute truth the affirmation of which constitutes 
for him the very essence of true religion. He did not for one 
moment imagine that he had discovered a set of absolute 
values unknown to the world. But he became more and more 
certain that such values not only did exist, but that they were 
of universal application. Therefore his isolation became 
intolerable. He was being driven inexorably either to assert 
the reasonableness of his personal religion, or frankly to 
abandon it and make some trial of a more widely held one. 
The first course appeared to him fantastically presumptuous, and 
the second, which he adopted, somewhat distasteful. ‘To any- 
one in Gill’s position the Catholic Church naturally appeared 
of all religious organisations the most interesting, being incom- 
parably the greatest in size of the Christian Churches and the 
most emphatic and precise in its statement of Faith. He had 
a slight but not unusual bias against it. But he had already 


tried and found wanting the Church of England. The Non- 
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conformist sects stand largely upon private judgment. So 
there was no choice. There followed an inconclusive corre- 
spondence with various English Catholics. Some months 
later he met Dom Bruno Destrée at Brussels where he was 
showing a carving at an exhibition of religious art. Dom 
Bruno Destrée took him over to the great monastery at 
Louvain. The grandeur of it at once impressed and repelled 
him. 

One afternoon Destrée left Gill with the guest-master, 
Father Anselm. For an entire afternoon they sat and talked 
of the problems of the universe, Gill defending a sort of 
intellectual Christianity, contending that such happenings as 
the Virgin Birth were true, but only as symbols. Father Anselm 
spoke no English and he himself no French. Gill had to 
hold his position with the aid of a French dictionary. This 
conversation, oddly enough, made a deep impression upon him 
at the time. Later he remembered little of what Father 
Anselm had said, but his constantly reiterated “ Pas sym- 
bolique, pas symbolique ”’ dinned in his ears for long after- 
wards, in a way reminiscent of St. Augustine’s “ Tolle Lege,” 
or Cardinal Newman’s “ Securus judicat orbis terrarum.” 

Gill’s subsequent reaction was unfavourable to Catholicism. 
He fervently echoed Captain Brassbound’s cry of ‘“‘ What an 


9 
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escape But six months later, in February, 1913, he was 
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received into the Catholic Church. This was the culminating 
event of his life. Hitherto he had willingly submitted zstheti- 
cally to the limitations imposed by the material in which he 
worked. Now he submitted spiritually to the limitations 
imposed by his religion. His personality could freely express 
itself in the deep and narrow course so eminently suitable to 
it. In the same year he obtained a commission to execute the 
Stations of the Cross in Westminster Cathedral. These vary 
considerably in merit. That some of the artist’s best work 
is to be found in the numerically earlier stations, and some of 
his less good in the later ones, is explainable not as some people 
have supposed by a deterioration owing to overwork, but by 
the fact of their having been done in an irregular order. One of 
the most impressive works that he has produced since then is the 
Christ Driving the Moneylenders out of the Temple. ‘The original 
designs, which were for a group of bronze figures, were entered 
for a War Memorial competition and rejected. Had they been 
carried out the memorial would have proved one of the most 
magnificent compositions ever carried out by an English 
sculptor. After its rejection, negotiations were opened for its 
erection as a War Memorial for the University of Leeds. 
Although it was found that the casting of the group in its 
original form would be too costly, a modified version in relief 


was carved in stone and placed on the front of the main 
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entrance to the University. It created an immediate uproar. 
The people of Leeds came to suspect that the moneylenders 
were portraits of themselves. Not until it became known 
that it was all commercialism, not Leeds commercialism 
alone, which was being thus castigated, did their indignation 
abate. Another recent example of his work, the Adam and 
Eve (Plate 22), reveals a different aspect of his genius. It is 
small and beautifully balanced, but a little over-precious 
in style. He has here, in spite of his originality, followed 
the somewhat ridiculous practice of omitting the heads from 
his figures. In submitting to so purposeless a tradition he 
identifies himself with the most pronounced aspect of the 
modern tendency towards incompleteness which he himself 
so constantly condemns. The headless figure was un- 
known in classic times. It came in when the Renaissance 
sculptors found statues which had lost their heads by accident, 
and with all the fervour of revivalists copied that which was 
accidental with as much passion as that which was essential. 
The fashion has been generally followed ever since. But 
it is uncharacteristic of Gill to follow conventions blindly. 
Where he gives the impression of following them, he does 
so because he has submitted himself to the same influences as 
guided his masters, the great medizval religious artists. Never- 


theless their influence does at times tend to conventionalise 
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his vision. In spite of this tendency towards the over-formal 
_and the ultra-hieratic, the radiant simplicity of his form, the 
delicacy and precision of his line, the passionate sincerity of 
his convictions combine to place Gill among the most 
fascinating artists of our day. These qualities are equally 
apparent in his sculpture, in his incised work, and in the mass 
of woodcuts which he has produced in the last few years. 
The majority of people not unnaturally think of him rather as 
a craftsman than an artist, since it was as a letterer that he 
first made his mark. As a matter of fact he possesses just those 
qualities which distinguish the artist from the craftsman in a 
far higher degree than most English sculptors. Indeed, a 
comparison between Christ Driving the Moneylenders out of the 
Temple, with its intense sincerity and its expression of a real 
conception, with the amorphous masses of masonry which 
usually ornament our streets and public places, variously 
labelled ‘‘ Asia,” ‘‘ Heroism,” ‘‘ Britannia,’ makes us regret 
with M. Capek that they were not made, like the Prince of 


Wales’ statue at Wembley, of butter. 
J. K.M.R. 
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Pirate 1. ESTIN THALASSA. (1910). Hoptonwood Stone. In the possession of H. Count Kessler, Berlin. 


PLATE 2. MOTHER AND CHILD. Front View. (1910). 


Portland Stone. In the possession of Professor William Rothenstein. 


Pirate 3. MOTHER AND CHILD. THREE-QUARTER VIEW. 
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(1910). Hoptonwood Stone. N. 
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PLATE 4. 


PLATE Ge CURTD Sa (Toro}F Portland Stone. Formerly in the possession of the late Gordon Wensky Moore, Esq. 


PLATE 6. TUMBLER. Front ViEw. (1912). 


Hoptonwood Stone. Ina private collection. (Owner unknown). 


PLratr 7. TUMBLER. Back VIEw. 


PLATE 8. MADONNA AND CHILD. (10912). 


Portland Stone, coloured and gilt. In the possession of Lawrence Dale, Esq. 
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Bath Stone. Manchester City Art Gallery (Rutherston Collecticn). 


PLraTE 10. THE GOLDEN CALF (aBoveE). tIg912. 


Stone, gilt. In the possession of Sir Cyril Kendal Butler. 


THE DIVINE LOVERS (BELow). 1922. 


Box wood. In the possession of the Sculptor. 


PLATE 11. MADONNA AND CHILD. THREE-QUARTER AND FRONT VIEWS. (1912). 


Plasticene model for bronze, and Plaster Statuette. Plasticene model destroyed ; Bronzes in The National Gallery, Johannesburg, 
and private collections. 


PLATE 12. TUMBLER. (1913). sath Stone. In the possession of Cosmo Gordon, Es 
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Bath Stone. Formerly in the possession of the late John Quinn, Esq., New York. 


PLATE 14. MOTHER AND CHILD. THREE-QUARTER VIEW. (1913). 


Bath Stone. Ina private c_llection. 


Pirate 15. MOTHER AND CHILD. Back VIEw. 


PLATE 16. BOXERS. (1913). Portland Stone. Formerly in the possession of the late George Mallory, Esq. 


PLaTE 17. TORSO AND HEAD. Front anv Back VIEws. (1913). 


Bath Stone. Ina private collection, America. (Owner unknown). 
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Pirate 18. 14TH STATION, WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. (1918). 
Hoptonwood Stone. The property of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 
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PLATE 20. ST. SEBASTIAN. FRONT AND SIDE VIEWS. (1919-1920). 


Portland Stone. In the possession of André Raffalovich, Esq. 
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Bath Stone. 


In the possession of Professor William Rethenstein. 


PLATE 23. ANADIOMENE. (1921). 


Bath Stone. In the possession of Asa Lingard, Esq. 


PLATE 24. 4TH STATION, ST. CUTHBERT’S CHURCH, BRADFORD: (1922). 


Beer Stone. By permission of the Rev. J. O'Connor. 


(1922-1923). 


Professor Sir Michael Sadler, K.C.S.1. 


OUT OF THE MONEY CHANGERS. 
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PLATE 28 


SPLITS No. 2. Front ViEw. (1923). 


Beer Stone. Inthe possession of the Sculptor. 
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PLATE 30. TORSO. DEPOSITION. Back anp Front VIEWS. (1924). 


Black Marble. Ina private collection. 
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PLATE 31. DRAWING FOR THE 51TH STATION, WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. (1913). 


Brush and wash. Manchester City Art Gallery. (Rutherston Collection). 
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PLATE 32. DESIGN FOR A WAR MEMORIAL. THE DRIVING OUT OF THE MONEY 
CHANGERS. (1916). Pencil and wash drawing. Manchester City Art Gallery. (Rutherston Collection). 
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Prare 33. DRAWING FOR THe i4tm STATION, WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL: (1915): 


Brush and wash. Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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